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ment, and that Christ is represented as 
looking down in the act of blessing — all 
this points clearly to the fact that the 
composition was intended for a group of 
statuary. The sarcophagus and the hel- 
met on the ground were probably only 
added to the engraving in order to relieve 
the monotony of the background. The 
group, moreover, makes even materially 
an impression of such great size that in 
the engraving it has quite the appearance 
of being a reproduction from a work of 
vast dimensions. From such an example 
one can easily come to realize how little 
the impression of magnitude is dependent 
upon the material form in which a work of 
art is executed." W. M. I., Jr. 

A PART OF A RADZ1V1L HORSE 
PANOPLY 

FERDINAND, Archduke of Tyrol, 
who died in 1595, was in a way the J. 
Pierpont Morgan of his time: he was in- 
terested in large affairs, notably of bank- 
ing and commerce; his advice was sought 
widely; but above all things he was the 
greatest collector when collecting had al- 
ready become fashionable. He searched 
Europe minutely for objects of the same 
type which interested our president. His 
tapestries, enamels, ivories, pictures, books 
(including five hundred wonderful manu- 
scripts) were gathered from the best 
sources: dealers in antiquities followed him 
about, and his home in Schloss Ambras 
became a Mecca for everyone interested in 
mediaeval art. But while Mr. Morgan 
bought few beautiful arms (especially, as 
he told the writer, because they were not 
to be had), Ferdinand of Tyrol collected 
them zealously. His agents visited private 
armories and made purchases at prices 
which, even in those days, were awe-in- 
spiring, and in the end his armor collection 
grew to be the foremost of all time. Like 
Mr. Morgan, he believed in sumptuous 
catalogues for art objects; and for his 
armor he caused a fine folio to be published, 
illustrating in copperplate more than a 
hundred of his princely and historical 
harnesses (edited by J. Schrenck von 
Notzing, first edition, 1601). 



Ferdinand's collection, as probably 
everyone knows, soon became a heritage of 
the House of Austria, and it ranks as the 
most important possession of the present 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, 
Now, among the archducal treasures there 
is a suit of half-armor which concerns us 
especially. According to the early cat- 
alogue (PI. 75 ±), it belonged to Nicolaus 
ChristofT von Radzivil (1 549-1616), a 
puissant ruler in his day, prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, duke of Olyka and Nies- 
wiez, who fought valiantly against Russia 
was wounded at the siege of Polotzk, made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and left an ac- 
count of it. His armor, according to 
Wendelin Boeheim, a learned director of 
the Imperial Collection of Armor, "is from 
its tasteful and technical decoration one of 
the most beautiful in the Austrian collec- 
tion. It is covered everywhere with 
ornamental bands of etching, enameled, 
some in red, some in black, the groundwork 
showing a finely etched snail-shell design, 
filled in with opaque white in cold enamel. 
This treatment is quite unique in the 
domain of armor. Its maker is unknown, 
and it bears no armorer's mark" (1894, 
Album hervorragender Gegenstande. . . . 
Kaiserhauses, p. 19). 

This half-armor in Vienna consists of the 
usual elements: helmet, collar piece, breast, 
and back-plates, waist and hip guards, to- 
gether with defenses for shoulders, arms, and 
hands. It lacks the entire leg armor, 
various reinforcing pieces, pieces de re- 
change, together with its horse panoply 
They are not mentioned in the early 
catalogue: nevertheless one could hardly 
go astray if he prophesied that sooner or 
later some of the missing pieces would 
"turn up" — for surely so elegant a harness 
would have been furnished with several 
headpieces, numerous arm defenses, various 
models of hip guards, and the like. Ferdi- 
nand, it is clear, missed them in his ear 
purchase: and they either remain in some 
armory of the Radzivil, or, barring acci- 
dent, are scattered about Europe. So, 
if we take pains to review the material 
in various collections, public and private, 
we are able today to identify a number of 
the missing pieces. Thus, we find the 
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superb tilting headpiece of this suit in the 
Artillery Museum in Paris: we believe that 
its shield is or was in the collection Krasin- 
ski in Warsaw 1 : and we record that in our 
own collection we have no less than five 
of its pieces. These are in the Riggs 
Collection, and include (i, 2) the heavy 
tassets doubtless worn with the tilting 
salade, (3) a tilting shoulder plate, (4) the 
rondelle of a lance — 
this of extraordinary 
size and beauty — (5) 
a plate for the neck 
defense of the horse. 
And it is gratifying to 
record that we now 
add a sixth element to 
our series. This is, 
moreover, the most im- 
portant of them all — 
the horse frontal pic- 
tured herewith, which 
we purchased from the 
antiquary Bachereau, 
in Paris. He, it ap- 
pears, acquired it in 
Paris in 19 12 at the 
auction of the "Collec- 
tion of S. Exc. Mons. 
H. P. de B., of St. 
Petersburg," Mr. Riggs 
being at that time the 
underbidder. Thus the 
object came, as we 
would expect, from 
Russia, but whether 
from some member of 
the Russian or the 
Polish branch of the 
Radzivil, who can say, or when? 

The object itself shows certain unusual 
features: its frontal is made up of two 
elements, has orbital cages, and a medial 
ridge finished with finely executed roping. 
Pity, only, that it has suffered during the 
passing of centuries. It lacks its ear 
guards, and most of its side plates, is de- 
fective in one orbital cage, and has lost 
largely, if not completely, its colors in cold 
enamel. The last were restored accurately 

1 Baron R. Cederstrom, Vagledning for besok- 
ande i Lifrustkammaren. . . . Upsala, 191 7, 
p. 48. 




HORSE FRONTAL 
FROM THE RADZIVIL ARMOR 



by V. R. Bachereau after details furnished 
by the tilting salade in Paris. 

The date of the Radzivil armor, accord- 
ing to Boeheim, is about. 1575, Nicolaus 
ChristofT having then been about twenty- 
six years of age: this, in fact, is about as 
early as the armor could be dated and still 
have belonged to this prince — Boeheim 
evidently recognizing that the armor should 
not be later than this, 
and knowing how ac- 
curately the date of 
armor can usually be 
fixed. The fact of the 
matter is that almost 
every specialist in ar- 
mor would wish to date 
the armor not later 
than 1565, and prob- 
ably even a decade 
earlier. And this for 
many technical rea- 
sons, which we need 
not enumerate here. 
Another and potent 
ground for the earlier 
date is the evidence 
that the armor was 
made by Kunz Loch- 
ner, who died in 1567; 
for it is now shown 
that this Nuremberg 
artist made and signed 
with his poincon the 
armor "of Christian 
11" in the Stockholm 
Museum, which bears 
a similar type of orna- 
ment. It is known fur- 
thermore that Lochner executed commis- 
sions in Poland, i. e. in Radzivil's neighbor- 
hood, and had even been there; in fact, 
Boeheim himself (1897, Meister d. Waffen- 
schmiedekunst, p. 12) notes finally that the 
Radzivil armor was "probably a very late 
work of this master." Alas, only, that arch- 
aeological castles can be so easily built and 
destroyed. For, assuming that Lochner 
made the armor, how can we believe that 
Nicolaus ChristofT could have been given so 
wonderful a panoply when not older than 
eighteen — with already as mature a girth as 
the armor shows? Yet how could the armor, 
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when considered technically and artistically, 
have been of later date? Then, too, how 
could Schrenck have pictured this worthy 
in 1 60 1 wearing the armor, and noted 
even that he is "now in his fifty-fourth 
year," with bushy gray hair and beard and 
wrinkles, if the armor were not of later date 
than Lochner's death? The fact of the 
matter is, me judice, that Schrenck, like 
many another cataloguist, ancient and 
modern, made a mistake. In his great 
work he figures three Radzivils and one of 
them, the father of our Nicolaus Christoff, 
is wearing armor distinctly more modern in 
type than his son's. Now the father died 
in 1565, and, assuming that Lochner made 
for him the enameled armor (about 1560), 
it would have been in the son's hands 
shortly thereafter, probably in "mint con- 
dition." Through him it found its way to 
the cabinet of Archduke Ferdinand, where 
as the finest suit of the Radzivil it might 
well, in a complimentary way, have been 
ascribed to the living member of the fam- 
ily. Be this as it may (and there is a 
remote possibility that the armor was 
made in an old-fashioned way for the 
younger prince by another member of the 
Lochner family), we can place in our gallery 
our bits of the Radzivil panoply at least 
with the conviction that they are interest- 
ing from three points of view — which are 
rarely combined — historical, technical, and 
artistic. B. D. 

"THE ASSURANCE OF HOPE" 1 

I HOSE of us who were brought up 
under the simpler, sterner, more leisurely 
methods of the old education, remember 
learning with awe the fact that when Han- 
nibal, having crossed the Alps (bringing 
his elephant train with him!), and having 
defeated the Romans thrice in succession 
in the Cisalpine plains — at the Ticinus, the 
Trebia, and at Lake Trazimenus — and, 
afterwards, all but annihilated them at 

x Les Dons et Legs au Musee du Louvre pend- 
ant la guerre, 1914-1918. . . . Notice lue a 
TAssemble General de la Societe des Amis du 
Louvre. Le 3 Mars 1920. Par M. Raymond 
Koechlin, President de la Societe. 

Annuaire de la Societe des Amis du Louvre, 
etc. Paris, 1920. 



Cannae, at length sat down before the gates 
of Rome, he learnt with awe, equal to our 
own, that the very land where his tent was 
pitched had that morning been sold for a 
good round price in the Roman Forum! 
So undying was the faith of Romans in 
the Gods and Destiny of their Eternal City. 
It would have been strange if Hannibal had 
not been a boys' hero as, indeed, he was; 
but even boyish enthusiasm stood appalled 
at a confidence such as this on the part 
of his enemies. 

With lapse of years the training told. 
One came to acquiesce and rejoice in the 
triumph of Rome, as that of Religion, Law, 
and disciplined Arms (i.e. of Civilization) — 
over Carthage, the embodiment of success- 
ful commercialism and illimitable material 
wealth. 

It is with amazement, not un-akin to 
that old awe, that one reads the gallant 
tale told by M. Koechlin, in his address to 
the "Friends of the Louvre," detailing 
the gifts made to that noble citadel of art 
in the darkest hours of the fortunes of 
France and "The City" during the late 
war. 

These, of whatever sort, were tempor- 
arily assembled in the Salon Lacaze (its 
proper contents being for the moment re- 
moved) — and M. Koechlin tells us that the 
public was amazed beyond words at the 
value and extent of this accretion of four 
years war! — bequests, gifts, acquisitions — 
these last, obviously, few. He voices this 
mute amazement thus — "The pictures, 
sculptures, objects of art, here assembled, 
form, in themselves, a museum, such as 
only the richest cities could rival. Almost 
the whole cycle of human art is here repre- 
sented in prime examples — ancient Egypt 
and Greece, and far-off China, Japan, too, 
and Persia — to say nothing of Italy and 
Flanders, Holland, and — la France ! A 
wonderful and characteristic tribute of her 
people to their undying confidence in the 
yet unaccomplished mission of La Patrie 
and La Ville Lumiere ! " 

M. Koechlin groups these war-treasures 
roughly as follows — entire, comprehensive, 
private collections, notably those of Baron 
Schlichting, and the Marquise Arconati- 
Visconti, who, he finely says, have "de- 
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